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MORALS, THE ART OF SYMBOLIC LIVING 


Communication and Communion. Society is based on com- 
munication, and since communication, whether through the 
medium of gesture, speech, or any other device, must employ 
symbols, no society exists without its own pattern of symbols. 
A symbol is an object, sign, person, or activity which has meaning- 
ful and evaluative significance for a group or community and 
serves as a means of communication of ideas, emotions, and ex- 
periences. A symbol mediates between an object, event, or situa- 
tion and its perception and understanding. Thus the symbol 
is in the first instance a means of communication. By gesture 
and speech that express objects and events man communicates 
with fellowman. A symbol also mediates between value and ex- 
istence, between appearance and reality. As such it is a means of 
communion. 

Communication and communion are to be carefully distin- 
guished. Communication is largely social contact or identifica- 
tion; communion is social participation through the mediation of 
ideas, feelings, and values. The inner world of symbolic living 
and experience is of course derived from the external world, but 
its strength and vitality are shown in the psychotic who sometimes 
lives in a subjective universe of his own, yet a social world of per- 
sons and objects with whom he communes. Under normal con- 
ditions the symbolic world, however, interpolates and fuses with 
the external world, constantly guiding, restraining, or limiting 
human communication or communion. Yet the normal man’s con- 
scious life is full of symbols, myths, and fictions reflected from the 
unconscious. Jung stresses the existence of both the collective 
or racial and the individual unconscious; from the former are de- 
rived myths, archetypes, and phantasies of art and religion that 
down the centuries direct the moral behavior and experience of 
men, groups, and cultures. 

Communication presupposes isolation and separation between 
men which may be bridged by mobility or by technology. But 
technology may also indirectly make human contacts rational, im- 
personal, and abstract and doom large aggregations of men in 
cities to ‘‘social’’ loneliness, destroying intimacy and fellow feel- 
ing that are the soul of communion. Communion takes place in 
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the ideal and spiritual rather than in the biological and economic 
planes. The latter are the fields of communication. At the same 
time so far as the discoveries and inventions of communications 
bring about the physical proximity of men, separated by long 
distances or physical barriers, it greatly enlarges the scope of com- 
munion, which is a cognitive and emotional perception of oneness 
between men and fellowmen. While the locomotive, ship, radio, 
aeroplane, and jet plane have successively spanned the distances 
of the continents and drawn peoples together, man can not yet 
think and feel universally. Communication is not communion. 
And yet communication is unconsciously built up by communica- 
tion. In the modern age man’s mechanical skill and ingenuity 
will contribute to man’s true cosmic evolution by making individ- 
uals and nations ‘‘cells in the giant organism called humanity.’’ 
Origin and Development of Symbolic Inving. Man’s mental life 
has evolved along two dimensions. There is the physical and biolog- 
ical plane of experience which calls for human adaptation leading 
to the emergence of impulses, perceptions, thoughts, emotions, and 
volitions. Out of the give and take between man’s primary en- 
vironment and his mental organization the hereditary equipment 
and individual variegation of vital impulses, thoughts, perceptions, 
or emotions arise as mechanisms of adaptation. This is the func- 
tional phase of the mind. But there is another environment, the 
secondary symbolical environment, which human culture creates, 
and to which also the perceptions, thoughts, and feelings of man 
are directed. Thus the mental life shows another dimension, an- 
other line of development. This is the mind’s logical, introspec- 
tive or symbolizing phase which embodies relations expressed 
primarily in words, symbols, concepts, and standards, and also in 
the external elaborations of man’s culture, groups, and institu- 
tions. Human language and symbols develop in the context of 
social culture serving certain essential purposes of man’s social 
adaptation. These store and transmit experiences of the control of 
the physical world from one generation to another and also free 
the human mind from the stresses and strains of the present vital- 
social situation. Finally, these envisage the predicaments to come 
and the modes of adjustment possible through ‘certain great nat- 
ural goals and values that supply the key to man’s conscious ac- 
tivities and behavior in this dimension of mental life. In the 
setting of his cultural milieu he develops dispositions, attitudes 
and values, trends of thought and behavior, as well as moral stand- 
ards and ideals that render his mental operations smooth, stable, 
and flexible. Man’s associated life, intercourse, and culture are 
not possible unless the logical, reflective, symbolizing mind can in- 
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hibit certain responses, feelings, and emotions. In his social in- 
tercourse he has to develop an appropriate organization or pattern 
of behavior in which certain emotions and telescope chains of 
thought, sentiment, and behavior are inhibited and relegated into 
the background and certain images, sentiments, beliefs, and voli- 
tions condensed or short-circuited for the purpose of adaptation. 
No business transaction, for instance, is possible in a state of vio- 
lent emotions. But a flushed countenance may not be incom- 
patible with even a delicate negotiation that rules out stamping 
and blustering and other expressions of anger. Similarly a whole 
train of opinions, valuations, and goals may block social interac- 
tion. The active participation in a sports club, a church, a trade 
union, and a political party is impossible if all opinions, senti- 
ments, and judgments of the individual are to be expressed in © 
chalking out specific plans of action. Unless a balance is struck 
between incipient and overt responses, man obviously can not be a 
social participant. Herein lies the psychological réle in social 
‘intercourse of symbols by which man can abbreviate his responses 
to others and also control his or his fellowmen’s incipient behavior. 
Symbolic living and behavior are true only of the human animal. 
Man’s responses and behavior, ideas and emotions, judgments, and 
evaluations are symbolic and depend upon the use of symbols. 
Man’s basic need, Mrs: Langer stresses, is symbolization shown in 
dream, gesture, speech, magic, myth, ritual, art, and science.1 The 
correspondence of symbols serves the primary purposes of his ad- 
- justment in a social milieu, i.e., communion, insight, morale, and 
emotional experience. His gesture, like a cordial hand-shake or an 
angry frown, derives its meaning from his cultural tradition, which 
thus transforms the value of a physical object—whether human be- 
havior, or natural sound, color, or material thing. Human speech 
is of course the most important and universal form of symbolie 
behavior that also includes ritual, etiquette, and manners. In- 
cipient thoughts, feelings, and behavior are the sine qua non of 
social behavior. This invests social behavior with a certain sta- 
bility and Gestalt-quality. Social behavior is therefore largely 
symbolical and is carried on through the mechanisms of attitudes, 
dispositions, values, and norms, self-experience, and awareness 
functions. By exhibiting various symbols of the consequences of 
behavior man prevents his fellowman’s incipient offences from 
being overt offences; while many of his own egoistic and aggres- 
sive attitudes and responses remain merely incipient simply be- 
cause of the various signs and symbols of social prescription and 
disapproval that surround him on all:sides. Man’s behavior is 


1 Susanne K. Langer: Philosophy in a New Key, pp. 41-45. 
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circumscribed, restrained, or encouraged in all spheres of social 
relations by a wide variety of symbols that he also implants 
within as forms of self-control. His moral life is largely medi- 
ated through symbols that throw whole systems of belief, judg- 
ment, valuation, and expectation into ever-changing social situa- 
tions, and encourage, admonish, reward, or punish his implicit or 
articulate actions without sometimes his being aware of them. 
Improprieties, misdemeanors, offences, and crimes of various 
grades are prevented in society largely through the power of sym- 
bols that envisage their anticipated effects in human relationships, 
and are carried over into the insight, precision, and self-discipline 
of the individuals. 

The Evolutionary Réle of Man’s Symbolical Milieu. Mental 
life due to symbolical negotiation achieves a new control over per- 
ceptions, thoughts, emotions, and volitions, manipulating and com- 
bining them into varied patterns. The logical or introspective 
mind frees itself to a greater or less extent from the stress of physi- 
eal and biological factors. It learns in a social culture to asso- 
ciate words or symbols with organic conditions and their quali- 
tative variety just as readily as it links them with the external 
objects of the environment. A symbol is a device of the reflective 
mind by which a whole forest of experience can be annexed, 
marked, and fixed, so to speak, by means of a trail, enabling man, 
in the words of William James, ‘‘to use the forest, wend across it 
with companions and enjoy its quality.’’ Mental life can thus 
build up a new symbolical plane of experience in which all its 
past is conserved in an abbreviated but imageless form and which 
shows a line of development in the direction of greater mental 
variegation, speed, plasticity, and control. As human attitudes, 
ego-feelings, and values carry on the mental transactions with the 
environment, perceptions, feelings, and thoughts attenuate. This 
is true not only on the introspective plane for individuals but also 
in the history of social cultures. ‘‘There are,’’ remarks Griffith, 
‘‘Oriental cultures in which the dependence of the organism on a 
physical world order is quite disregarded and a language mecha- 
nism for the description and verbal control of organic or vital and 
of remembered and thought-about events is highly developed. In 
psychological terms this difference is really a difference in the di- 
rection in which trained introspection can move.’’ ? 

The culture of a people centers around adjustments to external 
objects and situations. Long mental commerce with them has 
led to the acquisition of a vast, precise, and operationally defensible 
set of symbols. Culture consists, in its psychological aspect, 


2 Principles of Systematic Psychology, p. 338. 
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largely of the finer filiations of dispositions, attitudes, values, and 
modes of thinking. A person belonging to an advanced social 
culture lives more symbolically and enjoys a wider range and 
nuance of the higher subjective processes so that subtle alterations 
in the patterns and course of events in the external world come to 
him laden with fuller meanings and values. In such a plane of 
variegated subjective experience, life is raised from the level of 


‘‘all or none response’’ to one of discriminative and nicely graded 


reactions and enjoyments. The secondary symbolical environment 
of man stimulates and leads his symbolizing, creative mind into 
evolutionary excursions in fields that over-reach the physical and 
biological plane. 

This is associated with man’s responses towards symbolical 
objects that by epitomizing ideas, feelings, and emotions enable a 
quicker and stabler adjustment to be made than if it were directed 
towards the primary objects or stimuli themselves. In the social 
cultural milieu man also responds to symbolized réles and posi- 
tions of fellow human beings. Through the transactions between 
symbols of objects and of the réles and positions of other persons 
based on speech reactions and other signs, a large sector of human 
attitudes, behavior, and experience is divested of biological con- 
tent and lifted to a level in which the high-level functions of 
the mind, such as abstraction, idealization, valuation, and sym- 
bolization become more prominent than the low-level functions 
of sensory perceptions, thoughts, emotions, and volitions. It is 
possible for certain gifted individuals such as poets, artists, scien- 
tists, and mystics to live entirely in the domain of symbols and of 
verbally or symbolically organized experience. A group of logi- 
cians or mathematicians lives in a field which appears to be com- 
pletely abstracted from reality. Their thought appears to move 
in a world. which is mentally unique. But such stress on mental 
transactions on a highly abstract plane, although it forestalls the 
future development of man’s creative mind, can not naturally 
hold good for a whole community. Yet every culture has its elabo- 
rate apparatus of words, symbols, symbolic shorthand concepts, 
and judgments and symbolic devices of operations and behavior, 
whose objectivity depends upon the acquisition by the community 
of the same set of signs, formulae, and conventions.* Every cul- 
ture seeks to build up homogeneous personality structures of the 
individuals through the socially communicated and understood 
symbols of judgment and valuation of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful. Society’s set of symbolical appraisals and prescrip- 
tions become interiorized. This is the education or socialization 


8 See Morris: Signs, Language and Behavior, pp. 204-216. 
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process, entirely dependent upon symbol configurations and tech- 
niques of their diffusion. Upon these rest not only society’s 
success in adaptation to the external environment but also its 
level of higher collective and individual mental processes and 
culture—memory, imagination, reflection, valuation, and judg- 
ment. The verbally organized experience is at the roots of man’s 
intellectual mastery and of moral and spiritual advance—the cre- 
ation and promotion of the higher values of life, and this is true 
of both the individual as well as of the race or people. 
Stabilization and Coérdination of Value Symbols by Myths. 
The factors of the external environment present themselves to the 
logical or introspective mind not as ‘‘stimuli’’ or ‘‘objects’’ but 
as ‘‘goals’’ or ‘‘values’’ that are signified to the individual by the 
major symbols of society. The logical mind grasps the vital-so- 
cial situation through a concept in which the past and the present 
of the objects are included as well as man’s relations to these in 
the form of goals or values into which his elementary desires and 
impulses are transformed. Goals or values are human symbols 
that are interwoven with the ideas and potentialities of the natural 
objects for the fulfillment of those goals and values both in imagi- 
nation and in fact. In this process of transformation of the stim- 
ulus and object into conceived potentialities, and of individual 
desires and interests into socially derived symbolical goals or 
values, the social myth plays an important réle. For it is the 
myth that facilitates, like the hypothesis of science, the manipu- 
lation and control of environment by native man. Myth is simply 
society’s device or projection of human goals, values, and ideals 
in a concrete and immediate manner into the environment so that 
the goals, values, and ideals obtain a sort of objective content, and 
become like the objects themselves fearful, marvellous, beautiful, 
or tragic ‘‘immediately and in their own right and behalf,’’ to use 
the words of Dewey. Thus the goals and values, though these are 
symbols and abstractions, are invested with immediate qualities 
and become stable and persistent through time, giving a meaning 
and significance to man’s tense endeavors to achieve them. Mytho- 
poeic thought also scales and coordinates the goals and values, 
constructs an invisible order of truth, goodness, and justice, and 
relates it to the visible order of the cycle of the seasons and stars, 
the sun and the moon. Or it elaborates what Wensinck has called a 
‘‘ dramatic conception of nature,’’ which sees everywhere a strife be- 
tween divine and demoniac, cosmic and chaotic powers. Or, again, 
it adumbrates a universal moral order or law of sequence and 
metaphysics of souls according to man’s good and evil deeds in 
this world. All this facilitates man’s choice of approved social 
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goals and ideals, heartens him in his struggle against the demoniac, 
unconscious urges that give peace neither to him nor to society and 
makes of his behavior a ritual and observance. Myth orders the 
life of the individual and society in harmony with cosmic events. 
Marriage, hunt or economic enterprise, inauguration of temple 
worship, war expedition or coronation of tribal leaders and kings, 
all become associated with propitious beginnings of the cycle of 
nature, and thereby gain peculiar meanings, values, and signifi- 
eances. The sociological school of Durkheim and his followers 
showed that myths can not be explained adequately as intuitions 
of the phenomena of nature. Myths are entirely social in their 
aim and purpose, nature reflecting not only the fundamental fea- 
tures of the organization of society, but also its cherished goals 
and values, wishes and dreams that thus acquire reality and sanc- 
tion or guide human behavior. Intelligence is guarded by myth 
symbolism against coming to grief in the face of failure and is 
prevented from ‘‘sliding down a slope which is dangerous to the 
individual and society,’’ to use Bergson’s well-known phrase used 
in respect of the myth-making function. 

The Significance of Self-images and Symbolic Réles in Inter- 
nalizing Morals. Social symbols and myths come to mould and 
direct the mind of the individual early in childhood. The child 
‘‘introjects’’ to himself symbolically his contacts with others, and 
develops within himself a symbolic moral ego, called the super- 
ego or conscience. The commands and admonitions of parents, 
elders, and nurses are interiorized as conscience through the 
processes of symbolization and myth-making. The entire process 
of ‘‘réle-taking,’’ introjection, identification, or empathy, by which 
the child ‘‘internalizes’’ his réle position in the family appropri- 
ate to his age, sex, or class, and evolves not only a sense of shame 
and honor, but-also a sense of perfection through social expectancy 
and judgment, also involves symbolization and myth-formation. 
Thus is evolved the ‘‘self-image,’’ the ‘‘symbolical’’ or ‘‘ideal’’ 
me, a central dominant picture of man of himself, of his rdles, 
system of values, and relationships to the social milieu that repre- 
sents a frame of reference to which his impulses, habits, and be- 
havior must reasonably conform. The ‘‘self-image’’ or ‘‘sym- 
bolical’’ self is different from reality; it represents his perception 
and evaluation of his own habits, attitudes, and réles, his con- 
ception of what others believe him to be and abstraction of his 
imagined traits, rdles, and achievements. As the child grows he 
comes to acquire or interiorize several self-images, symbolized or 
ideal selves or expectancy-response réles between which he dis- 
tributes his attitudes, values, and activities; in each he builds up 
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through his group contacts a symbol, ideal, or model that he in- 
corporates into himself partially or completely. Man thus learns 
to mediate all his interaction with fellowmen according to age, 
sex, or economic class by symbolic labels that denote his self 
and other ‘‘réles’’ for various groups and institutions. claiming 
his loyalty. Within his personality he establishes and integrates 
a@ composite symbolic ‘‘self-social’’ image and réle with an or- 
ganized expectancy and response pattern or model, which acts as 
his guide in group interaction, and to which he clings firmly even 
though it may prove a misfit in certain objective situations. 

Such symbolic introjection or identification of expectancy and 
response réles enables him on the whole to function appropri- 
ately and effectively in complex social situations. His adjust-- 
ment to others and to the group and institution and his percep- 
tion and interpretation of relations and events in society that 
provides him status, position, and power are all through the 
medium of symbolized self-images and rdéles as well as ‘‘other- 
images’’ and réles and positions with their incorporated structure 
of expectancies and responses. It is from such symbolized ex- 
pectancy-response images and roles of both himself and of other 
persons, which everybody must fulfill in order that the complex 
social pattern may be kept going, that he derives all his evalua- 
tions, appraisals, and prescriptions in behavior. He judges and 
prescribes for his own and others’ réles as others judge and pre- 
scribe with respect to his and theirs. To his own ‘‘self-social 

images’’ and roéles is added the goal of achieving self-status and 
' avoiding self-disesteem ; the various symbols in society that indicate 
social recognition for himself or accrual of self-status themselves be- 
come coveted goals, the denial of which causes neurosis and 
psychosis. His various ‘‘self-social images’’ together constitute 
his personality structure, which is a subject of constant strains and 
stresses arising out of both the efforts that the enactment of spe- 
cific réles calls for and the incompatibility of the separate réle 
patterns. Yet he achieves a somewhat stable and consistent ‘‘self- 
image,’’ ‘‘symbolical’’ or ‘‘ideal’’ self that inhibits definitely 
incompatible motives, values, and réles. This codrdination of 
‘‘segmental’’ selves and réles into an integrated self-image de- 
pends to some extent upon the groups with whose divergent social 
patterns and evaluations man unconsciously identifies himself. 
But every man has to cultivate insight and detachment before he 
can judge properly the segmental group ‘‘selves,’’ réles, and pat- 
terns that deviate to the extent of exaggerating certain impulses, 
interests, and values—sociability, sexuality, economic motives, 
class prejudice—appropriate to the special group ‘‘fields,’’ and 
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. piece these together into his established self. Simultaneously he 
builds up a consistent rational conscience out of different réles 
and conflicting expectancies and imperatives of different groups 
at different times. Sociologists have found that when people have 
to live in contrary cultural worlds and assume sharply different 
réles they can not easily achieve a single all-inclusive integra- 
tion. The ‘‘marginal man’’ exposed to contradictory cultural 
imperatives and social patterns can not develop a consistent 
self-image and morality and suffers from emotional and moral 
insecurity. In a period of rapid social, political, or cultural 
transformation or in transitional ecological areas whether in fast- 
changing, mobile urban aggregations or in pioneer clearings in 
the jungle and new mining settlements, there hardly exists a 
single dominant culture and a uniform moral code for the individ- 
ual to conform to. In a stable, mature culture man’s réles im- 
posed upon him by society in different .phases of his life-history 
and career markedly shift along with his frames of reference. 
-In working out his adaptations to different rdles, moral norms, 
and frames of reference successively or even simultaneously it is 
not easy for him to maintain the integrity of his ‘‘self-image’’ and 
his evaluation of himself and of his group milieu. 

In his major réles man is conforming and submissive to social 
expectations in order to achieve his immediate or distant goals. 
In other réles in the fractionalized culture of today he imposes his 
own scale of values and judgments upon both the rdles of ex- 
pectancy ‘and response and does not accept the conventional code 
of behavior. Sometimes he plays different réles to different men, 
dissembling or hiding his goals. Ordinarily he seeks a variegated 
set of goals through a devious course of conduct amidst the many 
conflicting patterns or codes reconciling or driving underground 
in different social contacts or at different times one or other of 
his several réles in society. His logical creative mind usually 
finds a compromise between his own motivations and symbolic 
expectancy-response réles demanded in the many sectors of his 
social participation, granted that his own hereditary traits and 
dispositions do not resist the process nor the mechanisms of sub- 
limation, rationalization, or projection prove inadequate. When 
his major réles and symbolized self and ‘‘other’’ rdles become in- 
compatible with his needs and impulses or when these are in marked 
conflict with one another, his inter-personal relations become per- 
meated by insecurity about status and deference, and frustra- 
tion and psychic conflict and personal disorganization ensue. 
Such is the special danger of a society in which the majority of 
individuals are offered the high-tension réle of aggression-power 
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and characterized by an exaggerated amount of self-esteem. 
Social culture, however, develops by way of reaction other appro- 
priate réles canalizing antithetic or supplementary attitudes and 
feelings that might in time change the dominant norms or pat- 
terns. The institutions of chivalry and monkhood in medieval 
Europe are illustrations of the counterpoise against the reigning 
brutality and toughness of the mighty lords and combative knights. 
The rdéles of scholars, saints, and ecclesiastics of the universities, 
churches, and monasteries as well as of the ladies of the courts of 
love largely preserved the richness of human personality and the 
broad range of values that were sacrificed in the epoch of inse- 
curity, confusion, and terror of the barbarian incursions. Capi- 
talistic industrial society today nourishes highly specialized rdles 
of self-assertion, self-maintenance, and power that control it. But 
these elicit complementary réles of self-sacrifice, philanthropy, 
and social: service, bringing about balance in both the individual 
personality and in inter-personal relations. As a matter of fact, 
the greater the ego-centrism, toughness, and aggressiveness in any 
society, the more are the balancing soft réles induced that keep 
human warmth, intimacy, and communion alive. On the other 
hand, every society has its comic or burlesque roles that offer 
release from roles calling for tensions and that derive from the 
primary obligations of humanity. Laughter is a simple and ef- 
fective social gesture of criticism and evaluation of the various 
réles of the group. Dominant roles, subsidiary rdéles, comple- 
mentary roles, and comic réles, each with its symbolic expectancy- 
response demands, are the cultural mechanisms by which groups 
are maintained, morals internalized, and personalities shaped in 
society. 

Finally, it is the tensions, conflicts, and contradictions of the 
various roles that lead to a fresh integration and organization of 
the various behavior patterns and ways of living into a myth, 
ethics, and philosophy of life, which sustain the unique character 
of the individual and give the true meaning to his social partici- 
pation. This is the final consummation, viz., the development 
and re-embodiment within personalities, groups, and institutions 
of harmonized symbolical réles and expectancy and response atti- 
tudes that are essential for the continuity of culture. But there 
is neither automatic transference of such symbolized rdéles nor is 
their integration easy and smooth within individuals. The whole 
process rests on the conditioning and control techniques of edu- 
cation, praise, criticism, evocation, social pressure, and coercion 
exercised by the various agencies (groups and institutions) of 
regulation and guidance in a community, while there are both 
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passive adoption and dynamic shaping of the symbolic réles and 
attitudes. ' 

Symbolic Goals, Réles, and Means of Social Control. It is the 
inter-relationship of rdéle-playing that leads to the structuring of 
mores and morals and personality in a fluid, dynamic pattern. 
The symbolic réles, in the first place, orient a man to other réles 
with their structure of expectancies and responses, and to the 
total scheme of social life. Secondly, these induce self-perception 
and self-enhancement, enabling him to obtain a picture of the 
social universe he has to fulfill by his own appropriate rdéle enact- 
ment that obtains meaning and value in his own eyes. Self-status 
and role-playing activity march hand in hand in a disciplined 


society that adopts various techniques for the individual to in- | 


ternalize the forms of social control and appraisal for the achieve- 
ment of status within the group and between groups. But rdle- 
playing may also be irrational, sudden, and impulsive when he 
derives his thinking and feeling about his rdéle from the mass or 
crowd or when there is institutional deviation from the moral 
routine on certain festive or ceremonial occasions. All réles 
gather round them a headlight of distinct ideas, feelings, and 
sentiments that are conditioned and canalized along certain spe- 
cific types of polarized reaction expressed by symbol patterns, 
integrating and mediating between these and organizing these into 
a gestalt. 

Symbolic labels of families, classes, occupations, castes, 
communities, or nations help in the differentiation of socially 
idealized types, the interiorization of group pattern of values and 
standards, and the crystallization of both collective and personal 
traits, habits, and réles—the definition of fundamental social 
constants, ‘‘symbol’’ groups, individualities, and inter-personal 
roles. Sometimes symbolic labels like ‘‘we, the people,’’ ‘‘they, 
our enemies,’’ ‘‘our’’ family, caste race, nation, or community, 
‘‘we’’ the working class, and ‘‘they’’ the capitalists are so satu- 
rated with opinions, attitudes, and sentiments that man’s adjustive 
roles and behavior are unconscious, quick, and automatic, codpera- 
tive or aggressive, as the case may be. 

Man and society project into the symbolic réles, positions, and 
statuses, appropriate patterns of ideas, sentiments, and values. 
Groups and institutions also often reward, admonish, and punish 
individuals playing their defined réles in life by the use of sym- 
bols. There are symbolic rewards such as marks of distinction, 
status, and position and the bestowal of wealth, power, and privi- 
lege. The latter, including the standard of living, are sought 
and realized as symbols of position in the community. There are 
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also symbolic punishments such as ostracism, social isolation, 
badges, and epithets of opprobrium and contumely. Symbols of 
position and relationship in groups and institutions acquire highly 
specialized and formalized meanings and values guiding the in- 
dividual in desired or moral relationships and actions. Many ac- 
tivities of man in his cultural milieu are symbolic as represented 
by socially approved etiquette, manners, and structure of deference- 
dominance acts, all of which have their functional appropriate- 
ness. As civilized man lives more and more in the vast deperson- 
alized, secondary groups, rather than in the primary, face-to-face 
groups, it is the symbols, myths, and values of the former that 
govern his symbolic social participation and expression of his 
many symbolized réles and positions that he acquires through his 
membership in the various groups of modern industrial culture. 

The secondary groups and institutions that struggle in mod- 

ern civilization for high states of power, privilege, and prestige, 
grip individuals both through highly artificial symbols of success 
-or goals in life and through symbolic methods or techniques of 
propaganda for eliciting appropriate group participation and 
behavior. Their struggles, before they may resort to physical 
coercion, take the form of the substitution of symbol and sign 
configuration, indicating their respective status, power, and privi- 
lege that are challenged as strongly as defended. In society as 
a whole, in industry, in education, in politics, and in education, 
there go on a constant modification, rectification, or substitution 
of symbols that can but imperfectly formulate and express values 
and experience. Group communication, struggle, and codpera- 
tion are all through the medium of symbols. In a highly unbal- 
anced, chaotic, or disintegrating society, where there are chronic 
struggle, uncertainty, and confusion of values struggling for artic- 
ulation, symbols and signs themselves become often pathological. 
Distracted, diseased groups and cultures like individuals have 
their psychotic regressions, phantasies, and symbols, not adapted 
to reality. 

Ethics as Symbolization. So far as each particular group or 
institution is concerned, the primary social and moral relations 
and processes are status (and mobility), rdle, and position of the 
individual. These are symbolical categories that represent the 
social world in which he lives and acts. It is with reference to 
symbolical réles and positions in different social fields that he also 
defines his moral principles and standards. His enlargement and 
transcendence of the present moral standards also imply the re- 
vision of the present social and political order or hierarchy of 
social values on the basis of reorientation of the existing statuses, 
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réles, and positions of individuals with their system of claims and 
duties. Each individual defines his réle position and patterns 
differently, though such differences are not carried to a point 
that prevents special participation. His personality traits, atti- 
tudes, values, and ideals are all emergents in the world of sym- 
bolic self-identification and participation in the group organiza- 
tion, just as his moral ideas, values, and standards, belonging 
as these do to the ideal plane, are also symbolic notions. Not merely 
is the moral order a symbolic structure, but the system of ex- 
pectancies and sanctions of morality is also symbolic. It is the 
symbol that forcefully tells man what is right and wrong and also 
through its threat makes him follow the right and shun the wrong. 
All ethics is symbolization. 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


UNIVERSITY oF LUCKNOW, INDIA 





THE TWO REALMS OF ETHICS? 


LBERT SCHWEITZER in his African Note-book tells us a 


little story that happened in his hospital in Equatorial 
Africa: 


A white patient had been with us for several weeks. After he had left, we 
missed the thermometer in his room. . . . Three weeks later I met the man in 
Lambarene. ‘‘I have to return something to you,’’ he said and gave me the 
thermometer. Then he told me what had happened. The evening he re- 
turned home from the hospital, his Negro boy, who had been with him in the 
hospital as his servant, said to him: ‘‘Sir, do not forget to take the medicament 
under the arm, to keep well.’’ ‘*‘What do you mean?’’ ‘‘The medicament 
from the glass that is so glittering.’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘the thermometer! 
But we haven’t any here.’’ ‘‘ Yes, Sir, we have one,’’ said. the boy, and 
‘ proudly took out the thermometer which he secretly had brought with him. 


The deed of this boy undoubtedly was a complete failure con- 
cerning its aim. Nevertheless it was admirable and good: moti- 
vated by a deep feeling of love and care. And especially touching 
just on account of the awkwardness and uselessness of the act, which 
make the goodness of the motive all the more shining. 

The Good of human actions is to be judged only by their motives, 
only by the will behind the deed. Success or failure of an action 
is irrelevant for its Good. Moreover, not only the success and ac- 
complishment, but also the object and aim of an action are them- 
selves without importance for the Good. 

It is impossible, as Georg Simmel points out, to find in any one 


1 Accepted for the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, December 28, 1948, at the University of Virginia. 
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end or aim of human endeavor the criterion of ethical Good. We 
may disapprove of the aim of an act, but at the same time admire 
the deed and the doer, as far as the will inspiring the deed seems 
to us admirable and good. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ as Kant says, ‘‘can possibly be conceived in the 
world, or even out of it, which can be called good without qualifica- 
tion, except a Good Will.’’ Nevertheless the object and the aim of 
human actions are without doubt very important. They do not 
tell us whether a deed is good or not. But they are important as 
foundations of the Good. 

It is important for the world of the Good whether an action 
aims at maintaining and furthering or at injuring and hindering 
the life of a living being. ‘‘All mental life,’’ says Schweitzer, 
‘‘comes to us within natural life.’’ If we want the mental life of 
the Good, we are bound to want the natural life of living beings too. 
Goodness is bound up with the life of sentient beings. There is no 
Good on earth without life. 

All actions, therefore, which aim to maintain, to further, to be- 
friend the life of a living being, tend to promote the growth of pos- 
sible Good, and therefore are ethically right. All actions which aim 
to injure, to hinder, to cramp the life of a living being, tend to en- 
danger the growth of possible Good, and therefore are ethically 
wrong. Actions may be good concerning their motives, and at the 
same time wrong concerning their aims. There are two realms of 
ethics. 

It was in 1929 when I for myself encountered the problem of 
these two realms for the first time. 

At that time I was working as librarian in one of the branches of 
the Public Library of Berlin. One night I was sitting in our read- 
ing room and looked up the books that had come from the book- 
stores during the day. There was one that caught my attention. 
It was a volume of letters written by university students during the 
war from 1914 to 1918. I glanced through the book. -I read one 
sentence here, one sentence there. There seemed no doubt that all 
these letters were written by young men glowing with enthusiasm 
—young men convinced that they were defending not alone their 
homeland, but also the cause of human civilization. They seemed 
convinced that they were fighting for a holy cause. 

But it was 1929 when I read these letters. And we knew by 
that time that the young men on the other side had felt just the 
same, and that in fact both had been wrong; that this war, like 
every war, had been everything else but defense of civilization— 
that in truth all these young enthusiasts on both sides were doing 
something very terrible and saddening—that they were fighting 
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other human beings, that they were doing works of injury and 
destruction. However, they felt themselves doing something good: 
believing in their cause, ready for every sacrifice for its sake; acting 
in fact out of loving devotion to their principles, to their peoples. 

I closed the book of these letters, and I saw clearly before me 
that there were obviously two very different realms of ethical life: 
(1) the realm of motives, of feeling and will, the realm of the Good; 
and (2) the realm of aims, of action and result, the realm of Right 
and Wrong. These young people, as they spoke their mind in their 
letters, were heroes—as long as we stayed with them in the realm 
of feeling and will. But as soon as we went over to the realm of 
actions and results, they were nothing but a gang of destroyers. 
Their deeds subjectively were deeds of goodness. But objectively 
at the same time they were wrong. 

The fact of these two sides of ethical life has been felt by not 
few but many thinkers. Friedrich Jodl writes: ‘‘In all ethical 
judgment there are two questions to separate: the question whether 
the action is right, and the question whether the character of the 
acting man is good.’’ ‘‘The motive for an act,’’ says Harold H. 
Titus, ‘‘is basic for morality . . . yet motive does not give us the 
clue to what is right.’? We find similar statements in the writings 
of Friedrich Paulsen, Theodor Lipps, and August Messer. 

Perhaps it will be useful to give a little more attention to the 
distinction of these two realms of ethics. The realm of the Right is 
a realm of general rules and imperatives—made up of a few funda- 
mental laws of human behavior—built around the two opposite 
poles of Right and Wrong. 

While we are obliged to promote the growth of the Good in pro- 
moting and respecting the life of every living being, we are obliged 
to refrain from endangering the growth of the Good by endanger- 
ing any life on earth. While we are obliged to serve the cause of 
the Good in doing what is right, we are bound to refrain from in- 
juring the cause of the Good in doing what is wrong. 

On the other side there are no opposite poles in the realm of the 
Good. The realm of the Good is a realm of boundless individual 
variety. But there does not exist any evil in the realm of motive 
and will. No man wills to be, or to do, evil. A man may do some- 
thing which turns out to be harmful, has bad effects, produces evil. 
A man may act wrongly. But as far as we stay in the realm of 
motives, there are only motives inspired by the idea of some Good, or 
else by impulses of ethical indifference. It is important to be aware 
of this realm of the Good as well as of the realm of the Right. It is 
important to know about both of them, and to keep them clearly 
separated one from the other. -’ 
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He who considers only the realm of the Right is unable to per- 
ceive the infinite richness of ethical life. His conception is a life of 
security and order. But it is a life without spaciousness and 
aspiration. Actions that are right at the same time are also goed. 
They are good, as being actions inspired by the will to serve the 
cause of Good. But while right actions are also good, they rep- 
resent only one single kind of goodness. To know about this nar- 
row kind of goodness only, to recognize no other Good but that con- 
tained in actions which prove right, is to exclude innumerable 
riches. 

There is goodness in deeds that are wrong. We must heal, 
cleanse, and stop, wherever we can, the effects of every wrong. 
But we have to face the fact that accounts of wrongs, inspired by 
motives of goodness, fill many a page of human history and claim 
our deepest reverence. While we must regret, yes, resent the wrong 
they tell, we can not help at the same time enjoying the human good- 
ness they reveal. 

The life of Faust, as Goethe’s drama describes it, again and 
again becomes involved in guilt and wrong. Again and again his 
deeds injure and damage the lives of others. But if, on account of 
his wrongs, we close our eyes to the greatness of his striving, the 
nobility of his endeavors; if we fail, on account of his wrongs, to 
see his never-ending search for truth, never-ending passion for full- 
ness of life and beauty—we shall ignore an essential form of ethical 
life. We can not banish men of this kind from the realm of the . 
Good without ourselves doing a great wrong. 

But besides goodness allied with wrong, there is goodness, too, 
which, without being wrong, yet has no obvious connection with 
right deeds. There is goodness which scarcely ever succeeds in 
finding expression in human actions: goodness completely confined 
to the heart of man, without any aim ‘in the realities of life. There 
is lovely goodness in the love of a child for his dog—even when he 
is too little to feed or tend it. There is lofty goodness in the quiet 
piety of simple souls without any trace of practical life-furthering 
actions. 

Anatole France tells us about a man by the name of Barnabas 
who lived in the days of King Louis—a juggler who became a monk. 


For a long time he sought for a way in which to celebrate the glory 
of the Holy Virgin, 


bit in vain, and each day brought him greater sorrow, until one morning he 
sprang joyously from his cot and ran to the chapel, where he remained alone 


for more than one hour. .. . From that day onward he would go into the 
chapel every day the moment it was deserted, passing there the greater part 
of the time which the other monks dedicated to the pursuit of the liberal arts 
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and the sciences. . . . One day, when Barnabas was alone in the chapel, the 
Prior entered, in order to watch, through the bars of the door, what was going 
on within. .. . He saw Barnabas before the image of the Holy Virgin, his 
head on the floor and his feet in the air, juggling with six copper balls and 
twelve knives. In honor of the Holy Virgin he was performing the tricks 
which had in former days brought him the greatest fame. 


He who knows the Good only as far as it is connected with 
practical aims of the Right is locked up in a narrow world, missing 
much of the best in the realm of the Good. But he who knows the 
realm of the Good alone is prone to another failure, no less 
dangerous. 

He who knows the Good alone, is aware of the abundant multi- 
tude of ethical life. His world is spacious and wide, rich and color- 
ful. But he lacks order and balance. What does it. mean to know 
nothing but the realm of the Good? It means to be occupied with 
the inside stories of human life alone. It means to be without any 
regard for the outer side of life, to see nothing of man but his 
feeling and will and the longings of his heart. He who looks at life 
in this way finds at least some beauty, some trace of goodness, in 
everyone. . 

The teachers of the Hasidic movement among the Jews of the 
eighteenth century tell us: ‘‘In every man there is something pre- 
cious which is in no one else. And we should honor each for what 
is hidden within him, for what only he has, and none of his 
comrades.”’ 

Every being has something: precious in himself. Every life be- 
longs to God’s world ; has some ‘‘sparks’’ of divinity. In compari- 
son with these holy sparks, existing in everyone, all other distinc- 
tions between one and another become unimportant. A scholar 
or a drunkard; a loafer or an industrious man, these distinctions 
mean something in human society; but they mean little to him who 
is concerned with the heart of man alone. Right or wrong of so- 
cial behavior do not make much difference any more in view of the 
infinite preciousness of the human being, the ethical worth of the 
soul. 

Mosheh Leib of Sassow, one of the leaders of the Hasidic move- 
ment, so the story goes, once gave the last money in his possession to 
a man of very ill repute. His disciples came to him and reproached 
him for wasting his money in this way. But he said: ‘‘Shall I be 
choosier than God who gave it to me? Who can say ‘I am better 
than my neighbor’?’’ 

There is nobility and enchanting beauty in looking at life in this 
manner. But we can not really build our lives without any distinc- 
tions between right and wrong, without discriminating as to human 
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behavior in the outer world. Without distinguishing between right 
and wrong we lose all foothold for our work on earth, and lack all 
direction, lack a definite aim for our strivings. In order to protect 
and to keep alive the precious goodness of the human heart, we need 
the rules and regulations of a well-ordered human society, the im- 
peratives of the Right. As the stream needs its banks, so does the 
stream of the Good need the banks of the Right. 

It is dangerous for our ethical judgment to be so absorbed in 
laboring at the banks of the Right as to forget the stream of the 
Good. There is danger, too, that our ethical judgment may get 
lost in contemplating the stream of the Good, and forget the work 
to be done to keep up the banks of the Right. It is dangerous also, 
knowing about both, to entangle the two realms of ethics and con- 
found the Good with the Right. 

We often feel strongly and clearly the inner goodness of a man, 
whose action, nevertheless, may take a wrong aim. Then, if we fail 
to keep the Good and the Right clearly separated one from the other, 
it easily happens that a deed which is only good is mistakenly taken 
as a standard of right action too and so disturbs and hinders the 
growth of ethical life. 

Somewhere about the year 600 there lived in India the prince 
Siddartha Gautama. When his first son was born, there was a 
great feast in the village. But during the night after it, so Wells 
in his History relates, 


Gautama awoke in a great agony of spirit. He resolved to leave his happy 
life forthwith. He went softly to the threshold of his wife’s chamber, and 
saw her sleeping sweetly, surrounded by flowers, with their infant son in her 
arms. He felt a great craving to take up the child in one first and last em- 
brace. But fear of waking his wife prevented him, and at last he turned 
away and mounted his horse and rode off into the world. Very far he rode 
that night, and in the morning he stopped outside the lands of his clan. 
There he cut off his flowing locks with his sword, removed all his ornaments 
and sent them and his horse back to his house. 


He began to wander and to search after wisdom. He set up a 
school in the Deer Park at Benares. Many became his disciples. 
And he taught them to withdraw from the world, turn away from 
the goods of earthly life, and look upward to a higher life beyond 
the boundaries of earth. 

Here is undoubtedly the life of a human being guided in every 
move by the feeling of a holy mission—a life of devotion to an ideal. 
But good, impressively good though it is, it can not serve as a 
model of human behavior, a guide to right action. Life-negation 
and withdrawal from the world mean neglecting the concerns of life. 
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and thereby neglecting the only soil on which innumerable forms of 
goodness can thrive. 

To make an imperative of the right out of a pure act of good 
will—this is the first entanglement of ethical judgment, caused by 
the failure to distinguish between the two realms of ethics. Its 
second great entanglement, also caused by the failure clearly to 
distinguish between Good and Right, is a reverse procedure: the 
confounding of a merely wrong action with an imagined evil im- 
pulse of the heart. 

Again and again men are confronted in life with wrong ideas, 
wrong inclinations, and wrong deeds, hindering and injuring the 
growth of the Good. Again and again men have to fight the wrong 
they encounter and try to get rid of it. They have to be perpetually 
correcting wrong ideas. They have to try to cure people from 
wrong inclinations, and build dams to protect life from the effects of 
wrong deeds. But again and again men entangle and confound a 
wrong idea, inclination, or deed with an imagined, non-existent will 
to harm and to do evil. And in doing so they feel content—in- 
stead of correcting, healing, and stopping wrong—to scorn, con- 
demn, punish, and hate other human beings. Nothing can be 
achieved in this way but a disastrous poisoning of human relations. 

We should not think very highly of a teacher who becomes angry 
about a wrong answer by his pupil, and punishes him, instead of 
explaining and correcting his mistake. We could not think well of 
a physician who beats the sick instead of trying to heal them. 
What should we think of a watchman who, instead of protecting 
property against a coming flood, feels that he has done enough when 
he has cursed the river-god? We should likewise accustom ourselves 
not to think highly of the man who curses, punishes, or hates wrong- 
doers, instead of trying to release them from their faults. 

The life of men, the life of living beings—and with it the life 
of the Good—is endangered and injured as often by nature as it is 
by wrong actions of men. But we do not think of hating nature for 
the harm she does. ‘‘We cannot hate nature,’’ so writes Sarah 
Cleghorn in a book on the Religion of Lovingkindness.2, ‘‘We 
only seek to understand her better, so as to avoid the harm she 
does.’” Why don’t we ‘‘deal thus with man?”’ 

It would be desirable indeed that we deal thus with man. If we 
deal with man differently, and do so very much to our own damage, 
this is only because we have a disastrous habit of confounding or 
confusing a wrong act with a fictitious will to do evil. The im- 


2 Sarah Cleghorn, The Seamless Robe: The Religion of Lovingkindness, 
New York, Macmillan, 1945. 
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portance of clearly separating the two realms of ethics is perhaps 
nowhere more excitingly obvious than here. To remember both 
realms always and everywhere, would mean far better relations 
between man and man, nation and nation; a wholesome growth of 
ethical life; good will and peace on earth. 

Hans Mareouius 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 





BOOK NOTES 


Nicolaus von Cues. Texte seiner philosophischen schriften nach der 
Ausgabe von Paris 1514, sowie nach der Drucklegung von Basel 
1565. Band I. Herausgegeben von ALFRED PETzELT. Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer. 1949. xxxviii + 369 pp. DM 31 (Kar- 
toniert). 


Dr. Alfred Petzelt, who after being expelled as Privatdozent 
from the University of Breslau is at present Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig (behind the Iron Curtain), is editing the Latin 
text of Cusanus’s philosophical writings, of which this is the first 
volume. Dr. Petzelt offers his edition as an inexpensive version for 
the use of students, in view of the present suspension of the critical 
edition of the Heidelberg Academy. He seems to have no connec- 
tion with the latter edition, and it is an interesting instance of the 
persistence of recent ideas among German scholars that the editor- 
ship of the Heidelberg Academy edition of Cusanus is attributed to 
KE. Hoffmann alone, with no mention of the equally important col- 
laboration of Raymond Klibansky (now at McGill University), who 
was not gleichgeschaltet. 

This volume contains the Latin texts of De Docto lgnsventia, 
De Coniecturis, De Deo Abscondito, De Quaerendo Deum, De Filia- 
tione Dei, De Dato Patris Luminum, De Genesi, Apologia Doctae 
Ignorantiae, and Idiota De Sapientiae. The text is based on a col- 
lation of the Paris edition of 1514, and the Basel edition of 1565; it 
makes no use of MSS material. The second volume, already in 


press, will contain De Staticis Experimentis, Complementum Theo- | 


logicum, De Visione Det, De Beryllo, De Possest, De Non-Aliud, De 
Venatione Sapientiae, De Ludo Globi, Compendium, and De Apice 
Theoriae. 

Dr. Petzelt’s edition of Cusanus is a useful working text, com- 
parable to Migne. He has added an introduction ‘‘Von der Docta 
Ignorantia und der Coincidentia Oppositorum.”’ 

J..H. R., JR. 
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La Divina Commedia: Inferno. Dante Auicuieri. Text, with an 
English translation by Harry Morgan Ayres. New York: S$. F. 
Vanni. 1949. xvi+ 349 pp. $5.00. 


On World-Government, or De Monarchia. Dante ALIGHIERI. 
Translated by Herbert W. Schneider, with an introduction by 
Dino Bigongiari. (The Little Library of Liberal Arts, no. 15.) 
New York: The Liberal Arts Press. 1949. xiv-+61 pp. 40 
cents. 


English texts of both these works are to be found in the Viking 
Portable Dante. But Binyon’s translation of the Divine Comedy is 
often verbose and literary, though reading well aloud, while Ayres’ 
is a beautiful piece of taut direct English, with an earthy homely 
quality. If one prefers a translation following like Binyon the 
original verse structure, there is the masterly one by Melville 
B. Anderson in the Oxford World’s Classics. The Ayres with its 
clear pages of Italian and English face to face is a beautiful piece 
of bookmaking, and its only drawback is the high price. We hope 
the Ayres translation of the rest of the Divine Comedy can be made 
available in spite of the author’s death, and philosophers would of 
course particularly welcome such a rendering of the Paradiso. 

The translation of De Monarchia by Schneider also is very 
clearly superior to the excerpts in the Viking Dante, and here the 
price is very reasonable indeed. This little book should be of great 
value to all interested in philosophy or political theory. 

H. T. C. 


Discourse on Method. Renf Descartes. Translated with an In- 
troduction by Laurence J. Lafleur. (The Little Library of 
Liberal Arts, Number 19.) New York: The Liberal Arts Press. 
1950. xxii+ 50 pp. 40 cents. 


I have examined carefully a sampling of every fifth page of 
Mr. Lafleur’s new translation of the Discourse on Method, compar- 
ing it word for word with the original French, and find little 
that can be criticized. The English is accurate, fluent, and clear, 
on the whole. If on page 21 he translates pensées by precepts, on 
page 16 désirs by ideas, little, if any, harm is done. Page 15 seems 
to omit almost an entire sentence of the French, and page 21 omits 
a short clause. Such matters are not too serious. 

The Introduction, a necessary part of such a piece of work, is 
also a straightforward account of what modern historians believe 
to be Descartes’ place in the history of ideas. Mr. Lafleur quite 
rightly, in the opinion of this reviewer, gives more space than is 
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customary to Descartes’ contributions to science and warns the 
reader against his logical weaknesses. One may, however, quite 
properly dispute his argument that Descartes was hypocritical in 
his profession of faith in Catholicism, that ‘‘he was a particularly 
timorous creature’’ (page xix), that ‘‘he pretends to great mod- 
esty’’ (page xx). But it would be hard to disprove them. A man 
must know what he is trying to demonstrate before he can begin 
to do any reasoning whatsoever and I fail to see the logical differ- 
ence—I do not say ‘‘psychological’’—between trying to substanti- 
ate common sense, the belief in the reality of an external world, 
the existence of other men’s minds, and so on, and trying to sub- 
stantiate scholastic theology. One might also question the state- 
ment (page xii) that Leibniz and Spinoza denied that matter and 
mind are different and one should certainly question the interpreta- 
tion of Locke (page xiv) which Lovejoy showed many years ago to 
be based almost exclusively on a neglect of the fourth book of the 
Essay. | 
G. B. 


Edouard Estaunié: The Perplexed Positivist. Ruta Carter Hox. 
New York: King’s Crown Press. 1949. 116 pp. $2.25. 


This topical study of a recent French novelist reveals him as 
more perplexed than positivist, and much more a psychological 
analyst of man’s distresses than a full-fledged philosopher of hope. 
An engineer by training and occupation, Estaunié devoted the 
spare hours of a long life-time to vain attempts to ‘‘make the brain 
answer the demands of the soul.’’ Only in his objective method 
of observation and in some of his ultimately sceptical conclusions is 
he evenly remotely a positivist. An intensely religious Catholic 
at heart, he never renounced the aims of the devout; his mind was 
simply too keen to accept their achievements. Leaving the myths 
to the priests, Estaunié sought to proclaim a rational gospel 
of harmony and solidarity through the mouth of ‘‘le grand 
Wimereuz,’’? a renowned scholar and philosopher in L’Fpave. 
Nature is sufficient justification for man’s existence, which offers 
the possibility of serenity and peace. But the novelist retained 
too great a respect for faith, even though it be based on self-delu- 
sion, and too profound a suspicion of reason to be able to reach a 
decision between his pair of opposed tendencies, the scientific and 
the mystical. Perhaps, as the author suggests, his works are best 
understood as exploitations, for literary purposes, of the Spiritual 
Exercises of Ignatius Loyola. 


H. A. L. 
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The Clash of Political Ideals. A Source Book on Democracy, 
Communism and the Totalitarian State. Selected and anno- 
tated by AtBert R. CHANDLER. Revised edition. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. xix +335 pp. $2.50. 


Professor Chandler’s valuable compendium of rival ideologies 
has been refurbished and brought up to date by the omission of 
Dorothy Thompson and by the addition of eight chapters and an 
epilogue. The new material includes Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
the Democratic Welfare State (from his second inaugural), Al- 
fred E. Smith on Catholicism and American Politics, The British 
Labour Party’s ‘‘Home Policy’’ of 1940, Communist Strategy and 
Tactics (as set forth at the Sixth Congress in 1928), The Tanaka 
Memorial of 1927, Conflicting Ideals in China (Sun Yat-Sen versus 
Mao Tse-Tung), Political Aims and Methods in India (The 
Karachi Resolution, Gandhi and Nehru), and the Preliminary 
Draft of a World Constitution. The only serious omissions are 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly and the rival proposals for the control 
of atomic energy. 


H. A. L. 


The Pattern of the Past: Can We Determine It? Pieter Gev1, 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE and Pitirm A. Soroxin. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. 1949. 130 pp. $2.00. 


Faithful readers of the Toynbee literature in recent periodicals 

_ will not find much that is new in this little book, which contains 
Professor Geyl’s article from the Journal of the History of Ideas 
and Professor Sorokin’s review from the Journal of Modern His- 
tory. These slices of hardly fresh bread envelop the thin meat 
of this particular sandwich, a mere twenty pages of popular 
dialogue between Professors Geyl and Toynbee in the Third Pro- 
gramme of the BBC in 1948 entitled ‘‘Can We Know the Pattern 
of the Past?’’ Professor Geyl is sceptical of historical patterns, 
especially on the grandiose scale of Toynbee’s, which he regards 
as overdoing the loss of religious faith as the ‘‘deadly danger’”’ to, 
and primary cause of, disintegration of our culture. Toynbee 
replies that to doubt that cause and cure are essentially religious 
is a form of defeatism. ‘‘The mind has won all its great victories 
by well-judged boldness.’’ Professor Sorokin lists six main criti- 
cisms flowing from the two ‘‘fundamental defects’’ of Toynbee’s 
Creative Theodicy. The latter are Toynbee’s use of ‘‘the civiliza- 
tion’’ as a unit of historical study, and his conceptual scheme of 
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genesis, growth, and decline. Toynbee’s erudition evidently stops 
on the borders of sociology, where Sorokin’s vocabulary, at least, 
begins. . 


H. A. L. 


God’s Grace and Man’s Hope. Daniret Day Wituiams. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1949. 215 pp. 


These Rauschenbusch Lectures at the Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School represent a great achievement in philosophical theology ; 
they bring together a serious critique of current Protestant neo- 
orthodoxy, which has been chiefly inspired by German philosophy 
and ‘‘continental’’ social theories, with a constructive revision of 
the American liberal social gospel, based chiefly on ‘‘process’’ phi- 
losophies and democratic social ideals. What neo-Reformation the- 
ology has done for the theology of divine judgment, Professor 
Williams’s neo-pietism does for the theology of divine grace and 
redemptive love. As the former made the concept of sin central, 
so this theology makes the experience of hope central. 

The pivotal chapter for the philosophical argument is Chapter 
V, ‘‘Time, Progress, and the Kingdom of God.’’ Here the author 
clarifies the relations between process and progress. Progress is 
measured by man’s approach to the Kingdom of God, which is the 
ideal of ‘‘complete mutuality,’’ a social order of justice, freedom, 
and equality. This Kingdom continues to be the ultimate object 
of man’s hope and the goal of God’s ‘‘double work”’ of creation and 
redemption. The progress which this ideal makes in human history 
measures the operation of God’s grace or redemptive love in men. 
But this progress is not the essence of human history. Essential to 
social existence is the temporal process, which is defined not in terms 
of man’s total and absolute ‘‘vocation’’ or obligation to work -for 
the Kingdom of God, but in terms of conflict. History is ‘‘the em- 
battled reign of Christ on the cross.’’ 


The reign of Christ is always an embattled reign. We know nothing of the 
working of God in the world except in relation to real opposition. Christ’s 
reign is embattled in the human spirit, in the social structures, and in the 
Church which is his own body in the world. The Church is not the Kingdom of 
God. It is the people who live by faith in the Christ who reigns against an op- 
position which exists even in those who have begun to serve him. [Pp. 133-134.] 


The central problem of philosophical theology is, therefore, the 
analysis of the empirical or historical relations between this reign 
of the crucified Christ and the morality created by man’s hope for 
the Kingdom of God. Into this analysis Professor Williams enters 
with theological subtlety, philosophical erudition, and moral earn- 
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estness. He has evidently only begun his labors and we may expect 
further solid contributions from him. He seems to realize more 
than do most theologians that contemporary democratic struggle 
and faith must be interpreted in a spirit radically different from 
that of existentialist (Kierkegaardian) isolationism. 


The issue here joined with existential philosophy involves much more than philo- 
sophical technicalities. It is a matter of life and death to our civilization that 
we recover what it means to possess freedom in community. Real freedom be- 
longs not to the isolated individual, but to the person who can maintain his indi- 


viduality and integrity even as he accepts his interdependence with other life. 
[P. 124.] 


To expound such ‘‘real freedom’’ in ordinary language is diffi- 
cult enough and to expound it theologically is tricky in addition to 
being difficult. But Professor Williams has made a courageous be- 
ginning. The point at which I hope especially for more light from 
him is a development of his critique of process philosophy. He 
seems aware of the fact that there is more than one process going on 
in human history, and that human history is only a small phase of 
natural history. He seems ready to forsake the cosmological frame 
of traditional theology and to confine his theory of ‘‘God’s work’’ to 
social existence. But he also seems to adhere to the monotheistic 
faith of Christianity and to rest his whole case for ‘‘ Christian love’’ 
on faith in a single, universal society. That this faith and hope is 
not only Christian but is of immense secular importance today, I 
would readily admit. Still, I am not sure how literally to take it. 
Is Christianity now committed to world government and is its the- 
ology an ideology for a world-order? Or can man’s hope and free- 
dom be interpreted more pluralistically? This question is, of 
course, a problem for all of us, but it concerns Professor Williams’s 
theology in a crucial way. Whatever be the answer, it is already 
clear that in his case theology serves not to evade empirical issues 
nor muddy the philosophical waters, but to intensify and clarify 
genuine issues in secular social life. 


H. W. S. 


An Introduction to Zen Buddhism. Datsetz Tarraro Suzuxi. New 
York: The Philosophical Library. 1949. pp. 136. 


This is one of a number of works by Mr. Suzuki which made him 
the leading authority on Zen Buddhism. Most of them were pro- 
duced during the 1930’s and all of them were out of print by 1945. 
The Buddhist Society of London has undertaken to reprint these 
volumes and to print translations of new works as they become 
available. 
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Zen Buddhism can be appreciated by those able to understand 
and enjoy the sort of mysticism represented by Master Eckehart, 
Swedenborg, or Jacob Boehme. It is a mysticism which depends for 
inner enlightenment as to the real nature of things on such bizarre 
experiences as a sunbeam reflected on a tin plate, or a man in a red 
coat, or the murmuring of a brook. In connection with such experi- 
ences there is a break-through of consciousness limited to the ego- 
form in the form of the non-ego-like self. One then realizes that 
he is neither God nor creature but something common to both. The 
mystic claims that it is not that something different is seen but that 
one sees differently. And this seems to be the whole point of Zen, 
to get one to see things from a new viewpoint—that of the mystic. 

K. P. L. 


The Infe and Time of Jehudah Halevi. Rupotr Kayser. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 176 pp. $3.75. 


My advice to anyone who asks about reading this book is 
‘‘Don’t!’? It is hopelessly inaccurate and ill-informed with re- 
spect to medieval Jewish philosophy—e.g., Jehudah Halevi is re- 
ferred to (p. 104) as ‘‘a disciple of Karaism,’’ a statement for 
which there is no justification and which Kayser himself contro- 
verts on page 161; the Kabbalah is described (p. 167) as seeing 
‘‘like Christian mysticism, ... the highest aim of the human 
mind and spirit in a mystical union with God,’’ and nothing could 
be further from accuracy than this; Maimonides, in The Guide for 
the Perplexed (which the translator persists in calling The Guide 
to the Perplexed—a perplexing title), is asserted (p. 164) to have 
directed his fight ‘‘against both rabbinical and Aristotelian ideas,’’ 
when the purpose of the work is the reconciliation of these two 
strains, not, be it said, over-successfully executed. The transla- 
tion is poor, in some places awkwardly literal and in others simply 
not English. Finally, the bookmaking job is the sort of poor 
product of the Philosophical Library against which other reviewers 
as well as myself have frequently protested. This book has been 
sent out to the public with pages out of order. 

J. L. B. 
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